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1. Wedding vase with woman herding sheep, c.1987. 73⁄4" x 5%" x 5%" (19.7 cm x 13 cm x 13 
cm). Courtesy of the Smithsonian American Art Museum, Washington, D.C. Photograph cour- 


tesy of the Smithsonian American Art Museum/Art Resource, New York. Cat. No. 1997.124.144. 
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he transformation of Navajo ceramics over the past 

fifty years from a utilitarian ware to art pottery 
resulted from the innovative work of many artists. Silas 
and Bertha Claw were two of the potters whose artistic 
and commercial successes contributed significantly to the 
popularity of Navajo pottery at the end of the twentieth 
century. Among the many other artists who helped to 
define the field were Grace Barlow, Rose Williams and 
her daughter Alice Cling, Faye Tso, Betty Manygoats and 
Louise Goodman. Although the history of the develop- 
ment of contemporary Navajo ceramics and the influ- 
ences of the various artists have been reviewed in 
several publications, descriptions in these have usually 
been limited to a few summary paragraphs per individ- 
ual (Hartman and Musial 1987; Wright 1987; Wright and 
Bell 1987; Rosenak and Rosenak 1994). In this article we 
provide an in-depth look at the lives and work of Silas and 
Bertha Claw in the context of the emergence of Navajo 
pottery as a collectible art form. 

Silas and Bertha were a very traditional Navajo 
couple who lived their entire lives in the northwestern 
portion of the Navajo Reservation near Shonto and Cow 
Springs, Arizona (Fig. 7). Silas, who passed away in 
2002, was born sometime 
between 1911 and 1915." 


Bertha was born in 1926 
and still resides in the 
Shonto area. While 
Bertha never attended 
school, Silas was sent to 
an off-reservation board- 


2. Plain vase with neck fillet, 1984. 
5%" diameter, 6%" high (13 cm x 
17.1 cm). This piece was pur- 
chased from the Claws in 1984 as 
an example of older-style pottery. 
Courtesy of the Arizona State 
Museum, University of Arizona, 
Tucson. Cat. No. 85-27-31. Photo- 





ing school in his early graph by Jannelle Weakly. 


teens and returned sev- 

eral years later with an 

eighth-grade education. Few Navajo children of this era 
had as much education as Silas, and it was during these 
years that he became fluent in English. In contrast, 
Bertha speaks only Navajo. 

The Claws raised sheep, farmed and ranched on 
Bertha’s matrilineally inherited land near Cow Springs. To 
supplement income from these activities, Silas would 
regularly take seasonal employment. He worked at a 
variety of jobs, a listing of which illustrates the types of 
opportunities available to male residents of the reserva- 
tion throughout the twentieth century. His experiences 
included Civilian Conservation Corps (Indian Division) 
work in the 1930s, seasonal jobs picking vegetables in 
Utah in the 1940s and summer employment on railroad 
track repair crews from the 1950s to the 1980s. In the 
early 1970s he worked on the excavation crews of a num- 
ber of archaeological projects, mostly on Black Mesa and 
other areas on the reservation. Silas used his English 
skills while employed as a field assistant and interpreter 
to coauthor Scott C. Russell in the 1970s and 1980s. 
People who worked with Silas describe him as an intelli- 
gent man with an inquisitive personality. Archaeologist 
John Ware remembers him as a quick learner and a hard 
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worker who was helpful in hiring and conveying instruc- 
tions to the other Navajo crew members (2005). 

The Claws did not have children of their own but 
helped raise some of the ten nieces and nephews born 
to Bertha’s brother, who lived nearby. As a traditional 
Navajo woman, Bertha believed that her role was to care 
for the household. She stayed at home to raise the chil- 
dren and attend to chores around the ranch, including 
watching the sheep. In her later years, she accom- 
plished this by tracking the sheep from the house with 
binoculars. At the end of the day, the flock was herded 
back home using the family pickup truck. 

The Navajo Reservation of the 1920s and 1930s 
was very different from the one that exists today. Silas 





related stories from his childhood about going to the 
trading post on a horse and returning with essential pro- 
visions while riding astride a bag of flour. He mentioned 
the importance of herding sheep and owning cattle in 
the old days, and he noted where certain foods should 
be planted so they would be available in times of need. 
His conservative views about the changing values on 
the reservation were apparent when he referred to girls 
wearing pants and teens having their hair untied as pos- 
sibly being responsible for the lack of rain (Claw 1994). 

Traditional pottery, which the Claws and other pot- 
ters developed into an art pottery, is one of the oldest 
crafts produced by the Navajo. Early varieties of pot- 
tery have been found on sites that can be dated to the 
1500s (Towner 2003). The surfaces of traditional Navajo 
wares were treated with a pine pitch coating that gave 
the pottery a dark brown to black color. Decoration was 
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minimal, though most vessels contained an applied or 
pinched fillet around the neck (Fig. 2). Other surface 
treatments included indentations made with a tool or fin- 
gernail, smoothing done with stones or scraping with 
corncobs. Pottery was used in traditional Navajo soci- 
ety for cooking, storage and ceremonial use. However, 
after the availability of commercially produced cookware, 
pottery was made primarily for ceremonial use. 





3. Vase with oak leaves, early to mid-1970s. 7%" high, 6" diameter 
(18 cm x 15.3 cm). Courtesy of the Museum of Northern Arizona, 
Flagstaff. Cat. No. E5487. 








4. Pitcher with corn bundles, probably late 1980s. 41⁄4" high (10.8 
cm). Courtesy of the Wheelwright Museum of the American Indian, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. Cat. No. 40/304. Photograph by Addison 
Doty. 
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The person most often credited with bringing pitch- 
covered Navajo pottery to the attention of the Anglo mar- 
ketplace is Bill Beaver, owner of Sacred Mountain 
Trading Post, north of Flagstaff, Arizona. Beaver’s inter- 
est in the pottery began in the late 1940s while he was 
working at the Shonto Trading Post. In 1950 he and 
Mildred Heflin, an owner of the post, sought out the active 
potters in the area. Within a month they were able to find 
ten women who brought them two dozen examples of 
their wares. Beaver was happy to report that “Navaho 
pottery is not completely dead nor will it be dead in the 
Shonto area for a few years to come” (Masterkey 
1952:109). Throughout the next several decades, Beaver 
continued to encourage pottery making, found resale 
markets for the ceramics and developed an important 
personal collection that was acquired in 1981 by the 
Arizona State Museum, University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Several factors, in addition to Beaver’s patronage, 
combined to increase pottery manufacturing in the 
northwestern portion of the reservation during the 
1960s. Perhaps the most important was that pottery as 
a traditional craft had always been practiced more 
actively in this region than on other parts of the reser- 
vation.’ There were easily accessible clay sources in the 
area, and many of the women had experience in pottery 
making or at least knowledge gained from having 
watched their mothers or grandmothers gather clay and 
produce pottery. Another contributing factor was that 
because of the remoteness of this portion of the reser- 
vation, there were few opportunities for women to earn 
extra income for the household other than by weaving 
or making pottery. Economic need, combined with man- 
ufacturing skills and availability of clay, set the stage 
for increased ceramic production from this area once 
markets for the wares developed. 

The emergence of these markets benefited greatly 
from the growth of tourist traffic in the region. Two major 
highways were paved through the western portion of the 
reservation in the 1960s, making the area accessible by 
car. Visitors to Navajo National Monument, east of 
Shonto, for example, increased from two thousand in 
1955 to more than fifty thousand in 1970 (Adams and 
Ruffing 1977). The completion of Glen Canyon Dam in 
1963 and the resulting creation of Lake Powell at the 
northwest edge of the reservation also gave birth to a 
new recreation destination for travelers heading north 
from Flagstaff. Navajo pottery was well situated to take 
advantage of these markets as an affordable folk-craft 
souvenir of the area. 

One example of how these new markets developed 
can be illustrated by the relationships among Beaver, 
Grover Turner and the local potters. After he purchased 
Sacred Mountain Trading Post in the early 1960s, Beaver 
received a visit from Turner, a jobber in Indian goods. 
Turner was interested in Navajo pottery and bought 
pieces for resale to stores along his route in Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Most of Turner’s clientele 
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consisted of small, family-owned operations such as gas 
stations with a few shelves inside for souvenirs and other 
curios. Turner’s marketing approach was to sell the pot- 
tery on one direction of his route with the promise that 
he would pick up and exchange slow-moving items when 
he returned. This approach achieved two goals: first, the 
low risk to the mom-and-pop merchandisers placed 
Navajo pottery on shelves along tourist routes, making 
it available to the increasing traveling population; sec- 
ond, the buy/trade-back guarantee allowed Turner to 
determine which type of items were selling and pass 
this information on to Beaver. Beaver, in turn, was able to 
use this knowledge to suggest modifications to the 
Navajo potters for improving the desirability of their 
wares (Beaver 2005). 

By the 1960s several women in the Shonto and 
Cow Springs areas of the reservation supplemented 
their household incomes by making traditional and inno- 
vative pottery. Silas and Bertha were related to some of 
these potters through Bertha’s family, and were aware of 
this expanding cottage industry. The two began produc- 
ing pottery for local use and commercial sale at some 
point in the mid-1960s. 

Silas and Bertha’s 


would sell more readily (Russell 1976). Coating the ves- 
sels with varnish rather than pitch also worked to their 
advantage, as the varnish did not puddle and obscure 
the details of the appliqués. 

The second period of the Claws’ pottery production 
(mid-1970s to mid-1980s) was characterized by an expan- 
sion in the range of clay designs applied to the vessels. 
Silas stated that his first appliqués were acorns and leaves. 
He increased his repertoire at this time to include — in this 
order — pine cones, corn ears, horned toads, yucca plants 
and animal heads (Russell 1976). The Claws’ production of 
pottery increased from 1975 to 1985, probably to between 
100 and 150 pots a year, with the better pots selling for 
$10.00 to $50.00 each.* The extra income from pottery 


; 5. Two- and three-spouted wed- 
pottery production can be ding vases and arrowhead show- 


divided into three periods. ing horned toads, probably late 
Most of the couple’s ear- 1980s. Left: 7⁄4" high (19.7 cm); 


: ee right: 6%" high (15.9 cm); front: 
liest wares (mid 1960s 6%" long (17.1 cm). Courtesy of 
to mid-1970s) were con- the Wheelwright Museum of the 
ventional in both form and American Indian, Santa Fe, New 

iat, Mexico. Cat. Nos. (left) 2001.11.30, 
manufacture and consist- ight) 40/305, (front) 40/419, 





ed of pitch-covered bowls, Photograph by Addison Doty. 
cooking vessels and jars 

intended for Navajos. In 

addition, a slightly wider variety of shapes were produced 
for sale to non-Navajos. The Claws’ production of pottery 
at this time was modest. In 1974, for example, they pro- 
duced a total of sixty pots, which they sold for $240.00 
(Russell 1976). 

Two techniques that distinguish the Claws’ later 
work were developed at this early stage. The pitch coat- 
ing associated with Navajo pottery was used on all of the 
items for traditional use, but marine varnish was substi- 
tuted on items made for sale to the tourist market. The 
sheen of the varnish looked similar to pitch but had the 
advantages of being both easily applicable and readily 
available at stores in Flagstaff. In contrast, gathering pitch 
and applying it to the pottery was more time consuming. 

Another technique that the Claws initiated during 
this early period was the application of representational 
clay designs to their wares. Around 1970 the Claws and 
other potters in the area extended the traditional neck 
fillet feature of Navajo pottery to figural depictions of ears 
of corn, plants and other items, placed at various loca- 
tions around the vessel (Fig. 3). The motive behind this 
innovation was clear; both the dealers and Silas felt that 
pots decorated in this fashion were more attractive and 
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allowed Silas to buy a new truck every three or four years, 
which enhanced his prestige in his home community. Silas 
continued to work for wages intermittently during this 
period, but when he was employed the couple’s pottery 
production came to a standstill. 

Several events in the mid-1980s shaped the 
remaining years of the Claws’ lives as potters. At this 
time at least two of their nieces and their children were 
living with them regularly. They were able to get elec- 
tricity to their home for the first time in about 1985, which 
allowed them to enjoy television and rent videotapes 
from the Shonto and Cow Springs trading posts. Silas 
stopped working for wages at the conclusion of the 
Black Mesa Archaeological Project, in about 1985, and 
concentrated on making pottery. 

Most of the figurative relief on the pottery made by 
the Claws after the mid-1980s featured bright acrylic 
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paint. This characterized the couple’s third (and last) 
period of pottery production, as the relief appliqués on 
items made before this time were unpainted, though 
Silas occasionally used a translucent tint to highlight cer- 
tain features. Paint was applied to the pottery directly 
from the tube via a brush with little attempt to mix colors 
to achieve more subtle effects. Painting was done after 
firing and either before or after varnishing (Bell 1984). 

















6. Male and female figures, 1995. 6%" high, 2⁄2" wide each (16.5 
cm x 6.4 cm). Signed “Made by Silas B. Claw.” Courtesy of the 
Amerind Foundation, Inc., Dragoon, Arizona. Cat. Nos. 9546a 
and 9546b. 





7. Silas and Bertha Claw, c.1986. Photograph courtesy of H. 
Diane Wright. 
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During this time the Claws made occasional pieces con- 
taining etched and painted scenes with no applied relief. 
The inspiration to paint the work was Silas’s, and the 
technique was unique among Navajo potters. The Claws 
reached their maximum production during this final 
period. From the late 1980s through the 1990s they 
made close to two hundred pieces per year. Silas and 
Bertha may have produced more than four thousand 
pieces of pottery over the course of thirty-plus years.’ 

In the late 1980s the Claws were able to increase 
their production with the help of two of their nieces, Ella 
Shortman and Daisy Tate. Early on their nieces helped 
Bertha make beads for necklaces and bracelets. As 
Silas’s vision weakened, Ella and Daisy painted and 
detailed some of his appliqués. Although Silas some- 
times signed pieces in the 1970s, it was not until after 
their nieces began to help that most of the items were 
consistently signed in paint or ink. The majority of the 
pots read “S. B. Claw,” indicating “Silas Burns Claw” or 
“Silas and Bertha Claw.” Variations such as “S. B.” or 
“S. B. C.” may be found, and occasionally the signature 
is inscribed rather than painted.° 

The Claws approached potting as a team, with 
Bertha usually responsible for producing the hollow ves- 
sels onto which Silas would attach the three-dimensional 
representations of various animate and inanimate 
objects. Bertha’s mother and grandmother were both 
potters, and she learned most of her skills by observing 
them. She was also in touch with other potters in the 
area and gained additional knowledge through contact 
with her neighbors. In particular, the Claws credited 
Rose Williams for teaching them the technique of using 
the curved portions of a large lightbulb to shape the 
shoulder on some vessels (Russell 1976). 

Bertha’s pottery was consistently well crafted. Her 
most popular form was a two- or three-spouted wedding 
vase, which usually measured between six and eight 
inches tall. She also made other forms, such as cook- 
ing vessels, bowls, canteens, pitchers, and ewers and 
vases as tall as twelve inches (Fig. 4). The Claws did not 
produce many large items and were hesitant to make 
pieces that were significantly taller or wider than the cus- 
tomary size, even when requested to do so (Musial 
2005). The division of labor between the two was not 
always adhered to, and Silas produced some vessels in 
addition to pipes and standing figures. 

Silas and Bertha have been referred to as “taboo 
breakers” because of their practice of having a male 
make some of the pottery and their use of applied figures 
and painting (Rosenak and Rosenak 1990). In an early 
interview, Silas was asked about pottery-making prohibi- 
tions. He replied that he knew of only one proscription: 
if a person accidentally saw pottery being made the per- 
son “should put some wet clay on your face. If you don’t 
the pottery will turn out bad, no good, it will crack” 
(Russell 1976). Although neither Bertha nor Silas admit- 
ted to following any pottery proscriptions, Silas believed 
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that placing a rattlesnake image on a vase was inap- 
propriate and refused a request to do so.° 

The Claws derived their clay from a deposit near 
Cow Springs. For temper, they used prehistoric sherds 
that they ground on metates or cinders from a source 
on the reservation near Tuba City. Bertha started her 
wedding vases in a ceramic bowl coated with petroleum 
jelly and constructed them using flattened coils of clay. 
Silas created the passageway in the stem of his pipes by 
inserting a twig that would burn out in firing (Bell 1989). 
The couple often worked separately, which required 
Bertha to wrap the vessels in plastic to keep them moist 
until Silas was able to find the time to make appliqués. In 
the early years he did this at night after finishing his day 
work. A visitor to the Claw household at that time would 
have found bagged items in various stages of comple- 
tion in their bedroom. 

The couple used the wood-burning stove in their liv- 
ing room to dry and fire their pottery. Completed items 
were placed on top of the stove until dry, then fired for 
about thirty minutes to an hour. Only two or three wedding 
vases were placed in the stove at a time. The interior size 
of the stove also limited the height of the pieces, as items 
were fired in an upright position. Larger pieces were fired 
outside (Bell 1986; Rosenak and Rosenak 1990). Small 
items, such as beads, were placed in a container to pre- 
vent them from being lost during firing. Because of the 
heat generated by the stove, the couple preferred to work 
on their pottery in cool weather. 

In their early years of making pottery, the Claws 
sold their wares at the nearby markets in Tuba City and 
Kayenta, and at the Shonto Boarding School. Later, they 
sometimes traveled off the reservation to sell their pot- 
tery to dealers with whom they had developed relation- 
ships. They did not attend arts and crafts fairs to exhibit 
their pottery, though occasionally dealers entered the 


Claws’ work in competitions at these events, where they 
were rewarded with several winning entries. Once Silas 
and Bertha attained recognition, the best way to pur- 
chase their work was to make a trip to their home, place 
an order, then return to pick up the items a month or two 
later. By the late 1980s, the Claws were supporting 
themselves through the sale of their pottery and their 
Social Security income. 

For collectors, Bertha’s pottery-making skills are 
secondary, her ceramics viewed primarily as the can- 
vas on which Silas displayed his inspiration. The pots, 
in fact, are usually referred to simply as “Silas Claw pot- 
tery.” Their attraction is in the modeled images that Silas 
created and used as appliqués on vases, bowls and 
pipes. The three-dimensional models were also sold as 
freestanding figures or as tableaus consisting of several 
figures mounted on a plywood board. In addition, neck- 
laces and bracelets were strung using small modeled 
birds, horned toads, bear claws or arrowheads inter- 
spersed with spherical and cylindrical beads.’ Silas’s 
images were consistently well proportioned and detailed. 
He used bullet shells, popsicle sticks, soda-can pull tabs 
and small knives to create his models. He sometimes 
incorporated aluminum foil, cotton string, black plastic 
tape and horsehair as decorative elements. 

Silas’s inventive approach to making pottery can be 
seen in the variety of ways in which he used the wedding 
vase shape to display appliqués and paintings (Figs. 1, 
9, 10, 12, 13). The double-spouted wedding vase form 
has two large and two small surface areas. All of Silas’s 
pots used at least the two large surfaces on the front and 
back for displaying the primary appliqués. In most cases, 
the images were different on each side, though the 
theme, such as a type of animal, may have been simi- 
lar. The two small sides of the vase, when decorated, 
rarely contained the same types of images as the large 


























8. Buckboard wagon hauling wood tableau, 1996. 21" long, 5%" wide (53.3 cm x 14 cm). Signed “S. B. Claw.” Courtesy of the Amerind 


Foundation, Inc., Dragoon, Arizona. Cat. No. 9681. 
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9. Wedding vase showing horses fighting, 1995. 9" high, 6" wide 
(22.9 cm x 15.2 cm). Signed “Made by Silas B. Claw.” Courtesy 
of the Amerind Foundation, Inc., Dragoon, Arizona. Cat. No. 9549. 





10. Wedding vase with dancing Ye’ii figures, probably mid-1990s. 
9%" high, 6%" wide (24.1 cm x 15.9 cm). Courtesy of the Amerind 
Foundation, Inc., Dragoon, Arizona. 
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surfaces. Instead, depictions on the small sides repre- 
sented backgrounds such as mountains or vegetation, 
which provided a setting for the primary displays on the 
two large surfaces. In some of Silas’s most successful 
works, the primary and background appliqués were com- 
bined; for example, a bighorn sheep might be depicted 
standing on a protruding rocky ledge or farm animals 
might be shown standing behind a corral fence. Finally, 
Silas sometimes used the circumference of the wedding 
vase as a continuous surface and portrayed his figures 
in a 360-degree display. This technique worked well for 
displaying inanimate objects such as a basket in the 
round and for suggesting the continuous movement of 
Nightway dancers and sheepherders with their flocks. 

Silas’s art portrayed images of the world around 
him. His subjects were animals, humans and plants in 
about equal frequency. He arranged these images into 
a variety of themes or scenes and produced several vari- 
ations of each. The themes in most of his work fell into 
three broad categories: wildlife, rural life and ceremo- 
nial or holiday scenes. 

Silas depicted wild animals as full figures, busts 
or heads in high relief. Silas stated that he was able to 
achieve lifelike animals by watching for a long time and 
remembering the details (Russell 1976). While horned 
toads, coyotes and eagles inhabit desert areas, many 
animals on the Claws’ vases are found naturally at 
higher elevations. Animals such as mountain goats, 
bighorn sheep, mountain lions and bears were some- 
times presented among backgrounds of mountains or 
pines. Several examples were dynamic representa- 
tions of animals—for example, an eagle swooping 
toward its prey, coyotes howling or bobcats in pursuit of 
game. The bear is the mascot of the local Shonto 
Boarding School, and this animal seems to have been 
a particular favorite of Silas, who included it often in 
his work.® On most pipes featuring animals, only the 
front surface of the bowl was used to portray the head 
of the subject. Silas used both the two sides and front 
of the bowl on other pipes to represent the full-body 
image of the animal. 

A few animals that Silas illustrated cannot be con- 
sidered native to the reservation. Buffalo, for example, 
are an iconic Native American symbol; Silas could have 
seen them at the Buffalo Park tourist attraction near 
Flagstaff. The occurrence of more exotic animals, such 
as polar bears and African lions, can be attributed to 
Silas’s favored pastime of watching wildlife shows on 
television. 

Horned toad figures appeared on many of the 
Claws’ pieces from the earliest days onward. It was their 
most popular motif and in demand by both Navajo and 
Anglo buyers of the pottery (Bell 1984). Silas asserted 
that he was the first Navajo potter to use this animal on 
pottery. He used horned toads on vases, necklaces, 
pipes and arrowhead-shaped platforms of pottery (Fig. 5). 
Silas experimented with the arrangement of the animals 
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on vases for many years until settling on facing the 
lizards upward and separating individuals with appliqués 
or paintings of various types of cacti. Horned toad vases 
were often requested by buyers, and the Claws pro- 
duced the genre for many years. 

Two types of rural scenes were also very popular 
with collectors and made by the Claws over a long 
period. One portrayed Navajos in traditional dress 
engaged in activities related to rural life. A popular scene 
depicted a traditionally dressed woman herding sheep, 
and included figures that were usually applied around 
the full circumference of a vase or bowl (Fig. 1). Other 
examples of this type of rural scene showed a weaver 
at a loom, a woman grinding corn or a couple on a buck- 
board wagon hauling a load of wood (Fig. 8). 

The other type of rural scene made by the Claws 
depicted farm or household animals rather than people. 
The best-known example portrayed steers and horses or 
donkeys facing the viewer from behind a rail fence. Other 
household and ranch animals depicted by the Claws 
included cats in the act of grooming themselves or chas- 
ing mice, and horses rearing in combat or simply stand- 
ing (Fig. 9). Most of these images were probably modeled 
on the activities of animals around the Claw household, as 
they generally kept a few horses, donkeys and steers in 
addition to their sheep, cats and dogs. 

An experience of a Scottsdale Indian art dealer 
illustrates the extent to which the character of the Claws’ 
scenes was based on their daily lives. The dealer had 
seen a large tureen by Silas that was heavily decorated 
with a variety of farm and domestic animals. Because 
she liked the piece so well, she asked Silas to make 
another just like it showing all the same animals. When 
the dealer received the bowl she was disappointed to 
find that there were far fewer animals than on the original 
and asked Silas about the discrepancy. His reply was 
that on the day he made the first bowl there were many 
animals in his yard, but that some of his animals had 
since died and there were fewer on the day he made 
the second bowl.° 

Silas portrayed some rural scenes as tableaus, 
though he also made several types of human and ani- 
mal figures intended to stand alone rather than be 
arranged in a scene fixed to a platform. Most of the 
human figures he made were adults standing, sitting or 
on horseback. Cowboys were shown on horseback rop- 
ing steers. He also made infant figures, though he more 
commonly represented their presence as a cradleboard 
in an adult’s lap (Fig. 8). Standing older Navajo cou- 
ples were likely Silas’s portraits of Bertha and himself 
(Fig. 6). On some of these figures silver jewelry was 
made with aluminum foil. 

Representations of plant life were prominent in 
Silas’s work. As would be expected of a lifelong resident 
of the reservation, he was very familiar with the flora of 
the region. Silas knew the Latin names for many of the 
local plants, knowledge that he acquired for his role as 
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a Boy Scout troop leader. On his vases, he usually used 
etched or applied images of plants, such as yucca, 
prickly pear and pine trees as secondary decorative ele- 
ments. The most common plant appliqué that he used as 
a primary decoration was three or four ears of corn. 
Individual ears were sometimes placed in images of bas- 
kets or scattered around the perimeter of the vase. The 
ears were painted in combinations of colors such as red, 
white, blue and yellow and appeared on wedding vases, 
bowls and pipes (Fig. 11). Silas also made vessels and 
pipes with a rough corncob surface texture and used a 
corn kernel design on pipes and on a vase shaped like 
a corn ear in the husk. 

Among Silas’s most interesting creations were 
images that pertained to Navajo ceremonies. In keep- 
ing with his conservative outlook, Silas’s renderings of 
ceremonies focused on the public rather than the private 
aspects of the rituals. Examples include the Fire Dance, 
which depicted dancers brandishing burning embers, a 
representation of the girl’s puberty ceremony, mud 
dancers from the Enemy Way and dancing Ye’ii from 
the Nightway Chant. The latter was represented on both 
wedding vases and tableaus (Fig. 10). 

Silas’s ceremonial scenes were not limited to Navajo 
celebrations. He also produced vases illustrating 
Christmas, Easter, Independence Day and Halloween 
(Fig. 12). Halloween portrayals included flying witches, 
black cats and pumpkins. Silas’s Christmas works ranged 
from candy canes and wreaths to scenes of Santa and 
his reindeer flying in a sleigh against a snowy painted 
background. He also made small bird-shaped Christmas 
tree ornaments. These pieces were produced at a time 
when the Claw household included the young children 
of their nieces, whose interest in the events probably 
inspired these themes. 

Silas enjoyed changing styles often and created a 
variety of items depicting a range of subjects. He would 
tire of making similar scenes consecutively and preferred 
to alter and develop new imagery as he worked. While he 











11. A bowl, pipe and wedding vase showing corn appliqués, 
mid-1980s to early 1990s. Left to right: 3" high, 8" wide (7.6 cm x 
20.3 cm); 2%" high (6.3 cm); 7" high (17.8 cm). Private collections. 
Photograph by AR3 Photography. 
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relied largely on his own imagination, he was also open to 
new ideas and encouraged collectors and dealers to sug- 
gest ideas. Examples of collector-inspired pieces 
included a commemorative Super Bowl XXX vase and a 
pencil holder with a basket coil bottom and corn ears 
applied to the top. Silas owned a book on Mesoamerican 
archaeology, which was probably the source of the inspi- 
ration for figures with Aztec-like features (Fig. 14). 
Pocohontas-themed vases were derived from the char- 
acters in the Disney movie of the same name, which the 
Claws may have rented for the children of the household 
(Fig. 13). 

The period from the mid-1980s through the early 
1990s was in many ways the high point in the Claws’ 
careers as potters. Items from this time were very well 
crafted, the couple’s production was at its peak, and 
they were receiving recognition as significant contribu- 
tors to the Navajo art pottery movement. Their work was 
included in several publications on Navajo pottery 
(Hartman and Musial 1987; Wright 1987; Wright and 
Bell 1987). In 1990 the Claws were listed in the 
Museum of American Folk Art Encyclopedia of 
Twentieth-Century American Folk Art and Artists 
(Rosenak and Rosenak 1990), and they were also 
included in the 1994 book on Navajo folk art by the 
same authors (Rosenak and Rosenak 1994). 

The first museum exhibit that focused on Navajo 
art pottery opened at the Museum of Northern Arizona, 
Flagstaff in 1979 and contained four items by 
the Claws (Wright 2006). Later 
exhibits with works by Silas 
and Bertha include a 1988 
Navajo art exhibition at the 
Wheelwright Museum of the 
American Indian, Santa Fe, New 
Mexico (Bernstein and McGreevy 
1988), the 1989 Navajo Pottery: 
Traditions and Innovations show 
at the Southwest Museum, Los 
Angeles, and the 1991 Shonto 
Junction: Where Navajo Potters 
Meet exhibition at the Arizona 
State Museum. Five items by the 
Claws were included in the exhibit 
Contemporary Art of the Navajo 
Nation, organized by the Cedar 
Rapids Museum of Art in Cedar 
Rapids, lowa, which traveled to 
museums in lowa, New Mexico, 
New York and Texas between 
1994 and 1996 (Musial 2005). 
More recently, a 2002 Navajo folk 
art exhibit at the Heard Museum 











opened at the Amerind Foundation Museum in Dragoon, 
Arizona. Titled Horned Toads and Buckboards: The 
Independent Vision of Silas and Bertha Claw, Navajo 
Potters, this exhibit showcased pottery purchased in the 
1990s. The display contained about seventy-five items 
that illustrated the range of the couple’s work during that 
time period, an excellent photographic essay document- 
ing Silas and Bertha making a wedding vase and plac- 
ards with background information on the couple. The 
exhibit remained in place with revisions through 2005. 

Currently, the largest museum collection of the 
Claws’ pottery is at the Amerind Foundation, which 
owns twenty-four examples. Other museums with 
items by the Claws include the Museum of Northern 
Arizona, the Wheelwright Museum of the American 
Indian, the Arizona State Museum, the Navajo Nation 
Museum in Window Rock, Arizona and the Smithsonian 
American Art Museum in Washington, D.C." The major- 
ity of pieces produced by the Claws, however, are in pri- 
vate collections. 

Silas’s death in 2002 ended the production of the 
Claws’ pottery. In their more than thirty-year career, Silas 
and Bertha Claw participated in the growth of Navajo 
pottery from a seldom practiced craft to a source of 
viable income for its practitioners. The Claws produced 
a variety of items with the goal of creating pottery that 
was both attractive and desirable. Their vision and will- 
ingness to innovate and experiment resulted in a dis- 
tinctive and popular body of work. 








North in Scottsdale, Arizona 12. Halloween wedding vase, mid-1990s. 9" high (22.9 cm). Private collection. Photograph by 


included pottery by the Claws. Art Photography. 


In 1997 an exhibition devoted 13. Wedding vase depicting Pocohontas, 1997. 8%" high, 6" wide (21 cm x 15.2 cm). Signed “S. B. 


solely to the pottery of the Claws 
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Claw.” Courtesy of the Amerind Foundation, Inc., Dragoon, Arizona. Cat. No. 9703. 
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Footnotes 


‘Early Navajo census materials indicate that Silas was born in 1915; 
however, these records are often unreliable. The first census of the 
Navajo was in 1926, several years after Silas’s birth and at a time 
when he was away at boarding school. Silas believed he was seven 
years old during the 1918 flu pandemic (October-November 1918), 
suggesting a 1911 birth year. This pandemic was so devastating to 
the Navajo that age is often reckoned in years prior to and follow- 
ing the event (Russell 1985:386). 

2? The Rough Rock Demonstration School, which is located on the 
eastern portion of the reservation, opened in the 1960s and pro- 
vided instruction on traditional crafts including pottery making. The 
school enlisted the help of a Shonto-area potter to conduct the 
ceramics demonstrations. 

3 Silas and Bertha consulted each other about setting prices for the 
pottery, though Bertha was probably the more influential in deter- 
mining the ultimate sales price. 

“This estimate is based on the Claws producing about 50 items per 
year before 1976, about 100 to 150 per year between 1977 and 
1986, and about 200 items per year after 1986. 

5 Signatures in block capital letters were probably written by the nieces. 
More irregular signatures with a mixture of upper- and lowercase 
letters can probably be attributed to Silas himself. Early items cov- 
ered in pitch were sometimes signed by Bertha. 

°Proscriptions have been cited as contributing to the decline of 
Navajo pottery making in the early twentieth century, though obser- 
vance of prohibitions by individual potters varied greatly (Tschopik 
1941; Hartman and Musial 1987). 

’The necklace with arrowheads and beads, attributed to Sally Hicks 
in Wright (1987:Fig. 1), was made by Silas and Bertha and pur- 
chased from them at their home on March 21, 1986 (Arizona State 
Museum Acc. No. 89-24-4). 

è Silas sold his pottery to people at the school, and the headmaster in 
the 1970s and 1980s kept a bear figure made by Silas on his desk. 
°“Died” in this instance may refer to having been slaughtered or sold 

rather than death by natural causes. 

The balance of the items that were in the Amerind exhibit had been 
purchased for resale, have since been deaccessioned or were 
owned by private collectors. 

"These items may be viewed by searching for Silas Claw on 
the Smithsonian American Art Museum web site at http://american 
art.si.edu/search. 





14. Aztec-like figure, early 1980s. 7" high (17.8 cm). Private col- 
lection. Photograph by AR3 Photography. 
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